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For the Rural Repository. 
The Force of Genius. 

Forty years ago is the first of my story. 
At that time in one of the lone, vast hills of 
the county of Berkshire, State of Massa- 
chusetts, one isolated, log cottage, often 
elicited an observation from 
traveler. 
towering cliff, which, at evening, threw a long 
shadow over it. A _ stream, also, came 


| 
| 
' 


the passing 
It was tucked snugly up under a 


hair came down in tangles over their eyes and) folded a heart as blameless as an angel. He 

back, the loss of had an eye, however, like fire, and I often 
| . . > P 

garments ; spoke to him, that he might turn its light 


supplying, sometimes 
and the numerous and incessant ) 


appeals they made for food told of the na upon me, 





which they daily endured. | More and more he developed his real 

One quiet afternoon in the mellow month) until he finally drew forth from 
of September, I remember a stroll which I} a large, bag-like pocket a quantity of papers. 
This, recollect,|) Upon examination, I found them to be leaves 
was forty years ago. I had toiled up the || from various books—a littie from one thing, 
flinty steep behind it, and stood upon the | and a litte from another ; but no one subject 
summit taking a glance at the wide forest) complete. The conclusion was that they 
which lay in swells, and slopes, and vallies, ,were his only library of study, for they 


| character ; 


took around this cottage, 





tumbling and flashing above it, and winding 
round its front door, lazily gurgled through 
quite a long reach of meadow land. This 
little, green, meadow land, (though almostj/along from one beauty to another, until 1 
as fertile as Eden) was the only part of the || came, with surprise, upon a human being. 
forest cleared for miles, and the chief spot of || He lay listlessly upon a level rock which over- 
ground owned by the cottagers.—One cow |jlooked the world below, and a lofty beech 
and six sheep were the tenants of it, and || behind him threw a cool shadow around, It 
received all the produce that sprung up 
through the warin summer days, 

The interior of the cottage was indeed 
scantily furnished. Broad black beams were 
above, and naked studs around. Chairs, 
roughly ptit together by their proprietors, 
were scattered around in confusion. Earthen 
dishes and wooten trenchers, filthy yet from 
the last meal, stood here and there. There 
was but one window, and that was completely 
darkened, by the numerots hats, coats, 


below; and it was only now and then I saw 
a smoke curl up gently from the thick trees. 


The country was new. I was insensibly won| 


was, indeed, a romantic spot. It was a place 
of solitude; nothing interrupting it but the 
voice of a bitd, or the flutter of his wing. I 
soon knew him to be the eldest child of the 
cottage, the only one of the whole tribe of 
children which had ever won any of my 
attention. 
decently ; but those duties to himself, which 


He was clad poorlyscarcely 


he could singly perform, as washing, &c. | 
observed had been attended to. 


appeared to be completely worn away with 


| constant usage, 
| Our conversation in the end did not 
jarmount toinuch, Previous to my departure, 
I gave him all the reading matter which I had 
about me. One book, I well recollect, was a 
collection of American speeches, delivered 
just previous to the revolution, by Warren, 
Hancock, Adams, &c. I then gave him my 
blessing, and started on my winding way 
down the mountain. : 
As the pronotin J has figured somewhat 
conspicuously in the foregoing, let me say that 
At that period 
I had just commenced practice, was tempo- 
rarily settled—(if settled it might be called, 
where I had a circuit of forty miles to run 
round)—in that wilderness of country. I 


'f am a professor of physic. 








The rock upon which he sat, was of slate 
stockings, &c. which had been stuffed into 
it ;—but the want of it was supplied by a 
large breach in one corner of the roof, which 
answered the double purpose of Jetting in the Their little 
light, and conducting out the smoke. There || cottage, the lawn in front, the animals couched! 
was one cluster of respectable appearance, || down beside the rill which purled through it, 
and but one. This consisted of the guns of || 

the inmates, which were carefully arranged | 


Here he had worked out some of the simple) 

‘ ! 
sums in aritimetic, and by inspection, I, 
foundthemcorrect. Butthe most surpassing) 


skill developed, was in drawing. 








were all cut out upon the rock as true as 





nature herself;—imany other objects were 

on the beams overhead. They shone like || there delineated with equal accuracy. The 

burnished silver, anJ some stuffed skins and || reason I found for his skill being so much 
i] 


a pair of buck-horns showed they had not superior in this branch was, that he had, at 


always been idle. lleast, nuture as a teacher, if nothing more, 


The inhabitants of the cottage were filthy lwhile io his other branches of study he 
and disgusting. A mother, all slouch and jtrusted entirely to hinself. 

dirt from head to foot, conducted round the | 1 atte mpted to converse Vv 
room a troop of children, who were 60 ragged | appeared so shy and modest that I found 


that the apparel of the whole would not have | it 


ith him, but he 


extremely difficult. He was 


evidently 


: iv baa ‘ . is 
~ ° i 


decently clad one of the 


number. Leng! ashamed of his tattered garb, even though it 


had been occasionally called in this cottage 
iu cases of sickness—but this tour on the 
nfountain was for the purpose of finding a 
botanical plant, which had been highly eulo- 
gized for its beneficial effects, 

After this I met with him often in my 
peregrinations among those hills sometimes 
many miles from his cottage. From merely 
passing observations, I began to question 
his condition. Vhe young poverty-stricken 
vouth T found, at last, to be no less than one 
of those great geniuses which nature ofieu 


I found he had 


commenced the path of knowledge, and was 


stardes the world with. 


determined to follow it up to the blazing 


summit of immortality. He told me that 
stumbling Llocks coudd not impede hin—that 
flowers would not cause him to linge r—tnat, 


1} sing, Save NumunityY &S me ierturcs 
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had power to stay him in bis course, A tear 
always elid from his eye when the miscrable 
condition of his parents and brothers and 
sisters, was spoken of. I had at last become 
s0 interested in his case, that I often 
presented him with some of my coarser 
clothing—gave him many books—and, though 
in slender circumstances, myself, assisted 
him in various other ways. 

Three years thus run round, and the poor 
boy loved me. He opened his whole soul to 
me on all occasions. I was now about to 
leave the country—perhaps, forever. I well 
recollect the blessings he poured upon me at 
my departure, Just previous to the last 
shake of the hand 1 counseled him to 
persevere ; and the God of heaven, if no 
other friend, would crown him with a wreath 
of prosperity and glory. 
Tlefi him. 


° e ° a os J o 


With these words 


In one of those inspiring days of autumn, 
when the first yellow leaves begin to flutter 
in the cool breath of morning, I was guiding 
my horse up a steep hill in the eastern 
section of the state of Massachusetts ; This 
was in the year 1820. Numerous wagons 
rattled by me completely overflowed with 
people—and hundreds were trotting by the 
way on foot. There appeared some great 
occasion not far distant, and as Boston was 
close at hand, I took that to be the spot of 
general destination. My curiousity became 
excited, and I asked the reason of so much 
stir and confusion, my answer was, ‘ we're 
going to see the man tried.’ * Going to see 
the man tried,’ I repeated, in ignorance— 
‘ what man, I pray.’ * Why, “ rich Jim's 
son,” as the people call him, for murder.’ 
With this information, I hurried on. 

Boston was flooded with people. I followed 
the crowd until I was conducted to the court- 
house. Securing my horse, I hurried in, 
and was fortunate ia obtaining an unusually 
conspicuous seat. The judges sat gravely 
in their seats—the jury were lined along—and 


the prisoner, with downcast eyes, was near | 


by. I had not been long in my seat, before 
the court was called to order, and the criminal 
arraigned, To the charge preferred against 
him, his answer was, ‘ Nor cuitry.’ The 
whole of the day was employed in examining 
witnesses, and jit was supposed the evening 


would afford sufficient time for summing up.||the ambiguous state of the casi | 


Accordingly, in the evening I attended. 


The court-house was brilliantly lighted up, |jthe respectability of the prisoner, 











cael we 7 


merchants in Boston. His son was a young |;}humbled myself before him, though he was 
lawyer—and, as it appeared, had been indicted ||a stranger. 
and arraigned for the supposed murder of a} 


throughout—a pale, thin face—dark eye-brows 
poor widow’s only son, who was also a fellow land hair. But his eye—it was like a glance 
member of the bar. 


‘from the sun. He stood a minute or two, 
| 
The circumstances were briefly these. ||and turned round upon the vast assembly— 
The widow’s son was shot by his own fireside, | all was awe and attention. 


Ile was dressed very plain 








He commenced 
‘while perusing the * Boston Courier,’ one || speaking moderately—in fact somewhat em- 
evening, about a month previous, The doors | barrassed, Ife appeared ata loss for words 
of the house were instantly burst open, but to express himself—twirled his handker- 
jnothing of the villain discovered. Upon the} chief—coughed—took a swallow of water, 
floor, however, a few feet, from the window} &c, 


If it had not been for the profound 
through which the ball passed, a wad of the || respect exhibited around me, I should have 
rifle was seen smoking. The smoke being || given up all hopes of hearing any thing. 
\quenched, it was found to be a piece of letter || By and by he began to warm—-the spirit 


paper, written full on both sides. This, one | was getting animated—he stretched himself 
of the by-standers silently thrust into his |! up to his full length, and was speaking fincly 
pocket. One by one the neighbors flocked |) when one of his opposite counsel, against all 
in, until the house became filled. It so)/rules of courts, insultingly interrupted him, 


happened in the course of the bustle and |/He paused a moment and turned full upon 
confusion, that a piece of paper was called | him. 


for by the man who had picked up the burning ||broke away, and the mighty torrent burst 


ey : 
wad. A torn letter was handed out by ‘ rich) forth with unearthly splendor. Argument, 
. . 1 - 
Jim’s son,’ which so much resembled, in} beaut 


Then the flood-gates of eloquence 


y, sublimity, all rolled along as if an 
writing, the piece already in his possession, } angel were speaking. He drew aside the veil 
that his suspicion was immediately excited. |! of sophistry, flung round the case by his 
Upon retiring to another room, they were | opponents, and exposed the naked deformity 
fitted together, and the whole letter read || of the subject. He told them it was life for 


through perfectly correct. * Rich Jim's son’| Jife he asked—the breath of the rich man's 
was iminediately arrested as the murderer. | son for the body of the widow’s—that he had 
It was also said that there had been serious || not been bribed by the glitter of gold to 
difficulty between them, regarding a youn; 


g|engrave ‘not guilty,’ on the brow of the 
lady. It appeared somewhat singular that the || guilty—but he raised his feeble voice in the 
murderer should return back into the house | 


firm cause of justice. The arguments of the 
so soon after his bloody deed, but it was!) prisoner’s counsel burst like a bubble—fled 
supposed this was done to avoid suspicion, | into blank nothing like a mist—he seemed like 
and it must have been confusion alone that|/one of those mighty giants of old, which 
prompted him to draw forth the mutilated |! destroyed the labors of years in an instant. 
letter. It was in fact a singular case ; there 
was nothing to conviet him but circumstantial | 
evidence, although that evidence was strong. | 


No pains had been spared to clear the 


IIe was now confident in his own powers. 
‘And what is poverty,’ said he, speaking of 
the widow and her son, ‘ that it should be 
sneered at. Who dare say that one of the 
prisoner. Two of the most celebrated} Jights of the world might not have been found 
advocates from the city of New-York, and||in the later years of the victim! 
| the same number from Boston, were employed | 
‘extra, while the 





Let not 
poverty be ashamed—when she droops to the 


widow had but two to 


dust, let me comfort her—I say again, let me 
| further her cause with the district attorney. 


comfort her, for she was my companion. 
|The prisoner’s advocates spoke eloquently ; 


it seemed that their opposition had no hope, 
pee had so 
bent 


She walked by my side among my native 


hills—she hung round me in my studies—and 


completely investigated the} she kept me from the vices of mankind. I 
The audience, too, looked as if) would not be a slave to money—IJ would not 
They 


convineed of the prisoner’s innocence. bribe justice—though I were as opulent as 





brought up precedents, read law, spoke of | imperial Rome.’ 


, the danger | 


Ifere the truth burst upon my soul.—* She 
| of convicting on circumstantial evidence only, i 


walked by my side among my native hills’— 


| &e. &c.|/* She hung round me in my studies’—The 
and so crowded that the air was suffocating. | and it finally appeared impossible for the jury | poor, tattered ur¢ hin of the forest was then 
There were many members of the bar sitting || to pronounce him guilty. indeed before me. I all along deemed I 
in their seats, in front of the judges, whol] The counsel for the plaintiff? now arose—a! saw something natural—now Iwas convinced, 
seemed very thoughtful. The witnesses had | slight murmur ran through the house, and) [in puived his name, and found it to be 
thrown nothing but circumstantial evidence || everal raised upon their feet. "Phe b ine! the swane—and was also informed he wa: 
upon the case. The issue involved life—ayd md whispering immediately ceased, TD kav me of the greatest men in the United 
‘rich Jim’s son’ was not to be trifled wiih.||a great man was befor san i here was encl er < ed inv that place. Poor 
‘Rich Jim,’ himeelf, was one of the wealthis t | nianifest CCt—si T fede jj tye it ¥, thes deed you have become 
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a wonder of your day—well may you defend 
poverty. 

IIe spoke with great eloquence for about 
an hour, and sat down completely exhausted. 
Large drops of perspiration stood upon 
his brow, and his cheek was considerably 
flushed. The judge made a slight charge— 
and the jury decided without leaving their 
box—‘ eur'ry ! 

The ensuing day, I called at No. 45 
Spring-street, the residence of the celebrated 
lawyer. I was received at the door by a 
pretty woman, who conducted me into a 
parlor splendidly furnished. Soon the advo- 
cate of yesterday, himself, came in, and 
shook me politely by the hand, We had, I 
saw, forgotten me—thirty years works strange 
things—and so we found it. I was not in a 
hurry to discover myself, and in my con- 
versation made it appear I had called on 
business. He spoke kindly and affably— 
there was nothing boisterous about him; 
but every movement was conducted with} 
smoothness and urbanity. I was, as the | 
reader may see, about filty years of age and | 
he between thirty and forty only, At last I 
began to speak of my early life—my serene 
travels among the mountains of Berkshire—| 








of a certain cottage—— | 
‘My more than father,” he ejaculated, when 
I had spoken thus far, and 


, 
grasped again my | 


SS 
| 


hand—* and is it you—little thought I aver 


felt all his lips expressed. I delayed my || 





again to see the physician, who guided my 


younger years.’ Thus le talked to me, and 


time IT count the happiest moments of my 
life. Every attention was lavished upon me, 
and every thing procured for my amusement. | 
The * pretty woman’ who opened the door to} 
me, I subsequently found to be his wife, and 

the daughter of one of the first families in} 
Boston. He had his share of offspring, and| 
loved them with a father’s love. It was’! 
evident he was very wealthy, from every | 


Accordingly, the summer following, he 
came out in fine style, with his whole family. 
It is unnecessary to remark that his company 
was delightful. After his return, I removed 
to the western section of the United States, 

* * * * * * ft 

Ten years, with their smiles and tears, had 
wheeled around.—Again I stood in the vast 
metropolis of Boston. I had not heard a lisp 
of the * celebrated lawyer,’ since my sojourn, 
in the west. My heart palpitated as I spoke 
of him. But what was my feelings when 
informed he was dead !—my eyes moistened 
for the first time in years. * Then,’ thought 
I, ‘he has indeed gone!—and not yet 
numbered fifty winters—the poor boy—the 
great genius—the immortal man—has laid 
himself down in the sepulcher. Well may it 
be said, a torch to creation has been quenched 
out” And so it was said—and so thought. 
Every one I spoke to could tell me something 
of him—even the little stripling. Upon being 
informed of the spot of his burial, I resolved 
to gothither. I had seen his cradle—* now,’ 
said I, * let me behold his grave !” 

It was the month of September. Upon a 
long green slope in the suburbs of the city of 
Boston, was located aburying-ground. Here, 
in the warm, autumnal sunshine, I leaned 
against a large white pile of sculptor, that 
looked down in regality around, I was 
disposed to meditation. Around me was the 
drowsy hum of the meadow-bee settling upon 
the green and swelling graves, while a low 
moan of the wind sighed through the dying 
trees. Here I stood above the ashes of 
genius. He had rose by his own delivered 


had done it. I thought, * how many pause 
over some of the straws, only, of life, 
while mountains, before him, vanished like a 


morning dream.’ ‘ If every one,’ thought I, | 


‘but knew his history, despair would forever 
flee the earth. Cradled by poverty and the 
mountain winds, he lies shrouded in splendor 


appearance around, and he, indeed, himself, Hand immortality. What if this monument 





assured me of the fact—* but all,’ he added, 
‘by my own industry.” What a contrast | 


here from the cottage in the mountain. IT} 


stoops to time, he has raised another, and 


far more eternal, in the bosom of his 
countrymen. ‘Tradition will keep him in 





From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
At Home, 
BY MRS. HALE. 


How much sentiment there is wasted in 
this strange world! I have seen a young lady 
in raptures of admiration over a flower which 
was to deck her hair in the ball room, who 
would turn away with a look of loathing from 
the offered kiss of her baby brother ;—and I 
have heard lovely lips, all wreathed in smiles, 
and breathing tones of joy over a pretty shell, 
a shining insect, or even a fine ribbin, say 
cold and cruel words to the best friend, ay, 
the mother, who was wearing her life out to 
promote the happiness of her ungrateful 
daughter. 

‘IT could find it in my heart tobe good, only 
goodness is accounted so insipid now-a- 
days,’ said Miss Lucy Curtis, 

Yes, there is the root of the evil—goodness 
is termed insipid! The bane of fashion is 
blighting the warm and generous emotions, 
the natural feelings of young and happy 
hearts. What will the aged be, when youth 
are thus cautious and calculating! Why can- 
not the earth be changed ?—the trees bear 
gold and silver fruit, and the flowers blossom 
pearls, amethysts, rubies and emeralds? and 
the fresh dew, that glitters so brightly in the 
morning sun, become a shower of real dia- 
monds? It would then bea fashionable world. 

‘IT have a call to make this morning,’ said 
Lucy, as she gave a glance at her elegant 
dress, and turned from the mirror with a 
sweet sinile of complacency. She did look 
charmingly. ‘I have a call to make, cousin 
Robert, and I fear I shall be detained some 
time, as the lady on whom I call will positively 
be at home.’ 

‘Why are you so certain? Isthe lady ill?’ 
inquired Robert Hosmer. 

*O, no—she is just married ; and a bride 
is always at home to receive her calls, you 
know. I alluded to Mrs. James Wentworth ; 
she is at home this week.’ 








cautiously hinted of the final fate of his lhis full bloom of glory.’ Thus my sober | 
father’s unhappy family ; but the subject was || flections ran ull the sloping rays of the sun| 
immediately turned. The last thing he || fell round me with a yellow luster, Before | 
showed me in his house, was the volume of] my final departure I stooped down, to read 
speeches, given by myself to him, when he |) the inscription—it ran thus :—* He was rue| 
was first discovered, thirty years before, upon | ARCHITECT OF HIS OWN IMMORTALITY—Go)| 


the summit of the cliff. It was now elegantly |TUOU AND DO LIKEWISE.’ xX. | 
bound—and recorded within, [ found iny name || 
in gilt letters, as donor. ‘The book had been || Porsmine.—A person ina public company 
much worn since it left my hands, probably || accusing the Trish nation with being the most 


the effect of his youthful study. When [/unpolished in the world, was answered 


departed, he gave me his blessing, and|| mildly by an Trish gentleman, * that it ought) 


‘And after that, she will cease to be the 
| bride, and then you will no ionger be certain 
|| of finding the wife at home, will you?’ 

‘To be sure not. It is unfashionable for 
a married lady, except just at the time of her 
bridal visits, to be always found like a snail 
in her own house. When I make my round 
| of calls I am vexed when J find all my friends 
| at home,’ said Lucy. 





*You think they are happier abroad, I 
presume, and generously sacrifice your own 
enjoyment to theirs,’ observed Robert Hos- 
mer, dryly. 

‘Enjoyment, indeed? said Lucy, tossing 
her head. * What great pleasure can it be in 
eal 


saying, *“* Good morning *T Tlow do you 
° > 5S y 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


issurance to make me a visit the ensuing |(o be otherwise, for the Irish met with hard|i/do 2” “I am extremely delighted to see 
summer, at my residence in the state of rubs enough to polish any nation upon! you,” and then run over a string of common- 
‘ . } = . > 
Connecticut. earth 


|places that a parrot might repeat just as 
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correctly, apd with as much feeling as one||fosters such an ambition for display, for the 


half of the ladies of my acquaintance do! 
Now with a bride the call is much more inter- 
esting ; there is the new and elegant furniture 


‘to admire, and the new dress and decorations }; tion. 


of the bride, and often some pretty invention 
jn bijouterie, is on the center table, or the 
beautiful vases are decorated with rare flow- 
ers, these trifles serve to make a formal call 
delightful—but then a wife cannot take such 
weary pains to please her friends ; so to save 
her credit, she must not often be found at 
home.’ 

* But the wife must see her husband every 
day—and will not the decorations which are 
meet for his eye, be suitable for friends lese 
juterested in the credit of his wife ?’ 

*Oh! cousin Robert, how unsophisticated 
you are ;° said Lucy, laughing—* One would 
think you had passed all your days on the 
Green Mountains! Why, do you not know 
that it is quite obsolete to think of pleasing 
one’s husband ? It is, in good society, consi- 
dered absolutely vulgar for a husband and 
wife to be attentive to each other before 


\they never learn that by superior intelligence 


follies and fashions of the great world in 
‘Europe, that it renders our young ladies the 
‘most heartless and artificial beings in crea- 
A lady born to a title has her dignity 
‘to sustain, and she is natural, therefore, even 
in her assumption of these airs of clique and 
exclusiveness; but for a republican lady, 
whose ambition should be to maintain a noble 
simplicity and frankness of deportment, to be 
using these foreign modes, is a folly and a 
sin. Cannot our people see that they are not 
dependent on the vain pageantries of a Court 
birth-day for their patent of fashion? Will 


and virtue their rank must be measured ?— 
Oh, woman, how much might be done by thy 
influence !—but alas! thou art following vain 
idels—the shadows of a foreign rank and 
fashion,’ 
- eo ° eo * * ° 

Robert Hosmer had a letter to deliver to 
a lady in a remote part of Koxbury. 
a long walk, but he felt vexed with the world, 
and it was a relief to stroll on alone and 


It was 





company, and you may be pretty sure that 
they do not trouble themselves about the/|| 
graces in private life.’ 


* Then I shall be ranked among the vulgar || decided that the world was utterly selfish, and 


when I marry,’ said Robert, seriously—* But} 
pray, cousin Lucey, where did you learn your 
code of fashion? 

* From the fashionable novels, sir. They 
exhibit the court models of London and 
Paris, and what better standard would you 
have for fashionable manners ? Oh, you may 
shake your }.ead with that Lord Burliegh air || 
of superior wisdom, but it wont do. The 
fashionable novels will carry it against all your 


sinile when T return; such agrave face don't 
| 





reasoning. 
the matter. 


jut [cannot stay now to discuss 
Good bye, dear Coz ; and pray 


become you at all; it positively makes you 
. ° . | 

Jook like a married man who is in perplexity; 
4 | 

because his wife will not be at home’—and | 
the gay girl ran off laughing at her own 


pleasantries. | 


Robert Hosmer sighed as he took his hat! 
and departed on a long walk. Jie was | 
highly educated young gentleman, but of very! 
retiring habits, and had never been fond of 
what is called fashionable society—though he! 
had traveled and seen much of the world. 
He had lately come ip possession of a hand-! 
some property, and was now really in earnest) 
in search for a wife, to share and enhance his | 
prosperity, | 

*‘T must give it up’—murmured Robert to 
himself, as he walked hastily over the Rox 
Dury road, ‘J shall never find a young lady) 
I shall dare to marry. I could not love an 
ignorant, awkward girl, and the manner inn |} 
which education is now conducted, though it|| 


poy copfer intelligence and gracefulness, yet}, 


‘thought on those chimeras, friendship and 
Stuart, and as good and intelligent as Jane 


/not even inquire her name—he abjured the 
‘sex; he would never marry—no, never! 


and rest on the violets and roses, that were 


laces 
Oriniant 


soliloquize, like melancholy Jaques, on the 
faults of mankind, or rather womankind. 
Before he reached Mrs. Marvin's, he had 


resolved that he would never waste another 
love—no—though a maiden as lovely as Mary 


Grey were to cross his path in life, he would 


As he finished his mental abjuration, he 
came out on the pretty woodland scene where 
Mrs. Marvin's house was situated. It was a 


small cottage, and seemed to have been 


nestled among a grove of evergreens, without 
disturbing a single shrub. The narrow foot- 
path, by which only the house was accessible, 
wound in and around among the trees—like 


a track turned in the gambols of a fairy 


home ; it must be from necessity ifalady is 
at home,’—and he pulled the bell with a 
quick impatient jerk; for even his walk 
through that quiet path had not calmed the 
vexation of his spirit. 

‘Mrs. Marvin is at home, sir; but she is 
ill, and does not see company,’ was the 
reply of the domestic to Robert Hosmer's 
inquiries. 

* Give her this card and letter, and I will 





wait here for the answer'—and he turned 
away and walked towards a rustic seat, 
overgrown with honeysuckle and woodbine, 
He heard a piano; the keys seemed touched 
by one whose soul was harmony, and a soft, 
clear voice was breathing 

‘ Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing, 

Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring ? 

We came from the shores of the green old Nile, 

From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 

From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 

From the myrrh trees of glowing Araby, &c.’ 

He could not forbear listening ; but he felt 
glad that he was spared the task of proffering 
even the common compliments of intro- 
duction to a lady: he was resolved to be a 
hater of their sex. 

He was deeply engaged in examining a 
scabious, the litle purple blossom spoke to 
his heart of unfortunate love, and the sad 
history of Paul and Virginia seemed stamped 
on the mourning flower—he was just thinking 
whether such devoted affection were possible, 
when a light step advancing caused him to 
look up, and there stood before him a being 
that might have resolved his doubts at once. 


, 


‘Mr. Hosmer, I presume,’ said the young 
lady, blushing deeply. 

He bowed low,—he could not speak. 

‘My mother, Mrs. Marvin, requests the 
pleasure of seeing you; if you have leisure 
this morning, she will be happy to see vou 
now, Will you walk in, sir?’ 

Poor Robert! he was naturally reserved 
in manner, but he could converse eloquently. 


Now he felt his voice as well as language had 





frolic—now it led beneath tall dark trees, so || 


| 
close that the hand was involuntarily put| 


forth to part the tangled boughs, ere venturiag' 


onward; then a gleam of bright sunshine 


| 
RS , ; elias 
would break through the quivering brauches, | 
} 
J 
| 
! 
| 


clustering ia their beauty around the trunks 


of the acacia and the stately elm, which were | 
mingled among the sombre firs. Here and | 
patch 


there a small circular } 


of green sward| 
— , 
was Jeft in the pathway, as it were to stay the 


foot of any evil thing, or to admonish those 


| 
who were eager to press onward in the} 


career of 


this was not their way—the verdure never 


grows the | 


so qtietly in the pathway of 
ambitious, 


‘Mrs. Marvin does not keepa carriage,— 


| 
] 
| 
thoucht Robert ; * so perhaps she may be at | 


. . . ! 
worldly distinction, that| 





forsaken him, and it was in the most awkward 
style that he signified his assent to see Mrs. 
| Marvin. But he had just determined to be a 
woman-hater, 


Mrs. Marvin was reclining on a sofa; she 
seemed very feeble, yet she had nothing of 
the querulous or listless look which often 
jinarks the 


incipient or impatient invalid. 
| She had become accustomed to confinement, 
and reconciled to her lot, and the cheerful 
smile which illumed her pale face as she 
lextended her hand in a warm welcome ta 
| Robert Hosmer, appeared to him expressive 
of that real heart-felt happiness which he had 


| 


ijust been considermg as impossible to find 


vin the world, among the selfish race of 
| civilized man. 
* + . . * +. * 


‘T did not consult your entertainment, Mr. 








th 
a 
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Hosmer, in thus asking you to visit an 
invalid—but I wish to hear personally about 
my friends, and to see a gentleman so highly 
commended,—and my daughter thought you 
would excuse me: she believes every body 
is happy to oblige her mother, do you not, 
Anna? And a smile of confiding affection 
beamed on the faces of Mrs. Marvin and her 
fair daughter, as their eyes met. 

‘Iam indeed most happy to oblige you, 
madam, and to have the honor, of making 
your acquaintance,’ said Mr. Hosmer, warmly. 
He addressed the mother; but his eyes 
were wandering to the daughter, as he 
spoke. 

Anna was arranging her mother’s pillows, 
that she might converse more easily, and 
then the kind girl brought a reviving cordial, 
and bent over the sofa, with that expression 
of devoted tenderness which a young mother 
wears when watching the cradle sleep of her 
sick infant. It wasa lovely example of those 
domestic charities, which constitute the real 
bliss of human life. 

Robert felt the influence of this filial affec- 
tion enter his soul. He had denounced the 
whole sex as heartless—he never repeated 
the accusation. 

* Ah, there is dear Willey’s voice, Anna— 
and he is calling you,’ said Mrs, Marvin. 

‘I will go mother;—Mr. Hosmer, excuse 
me’—and she glided out of the room. Per- 
haps the cloud that passed over Robert's 
countenance as that bright vision of female 
loveliness vanished, was noticed by Mrs. 
Marvin, or she might speak of her daughter 
from that fulness of soul which must pour 
itself out, either in praises to a human ear, 
or in prayers and thanksgivings to the God 
of mercies. Be that as it may, Mrs. Marvin 
spoke of Anna, and the tear trembled in her 
eye, as she dwelt on the blessing she had 
possessed in her daughter.—* You doubtless 
know,’ said she to Robert Hosmer, * that Mr. 
Marvin was unfortunate in business—he is 
now in India, endeavoring to obtain where- 
withal to pay his creditors: fortune for 
ourselves we do not expect. Weare poor; 
1 am almost helpless, and yet how much J 
enjoy !’ 

* You have a pleasant home,’ said Robert. 

‘Ah, yes, there is the secret of our happi- 
ness. I am rich enough, while possessing 
such wealth of love and filid affection. Anna 
is my treasure. It is two years, since her 
father was obliged to leave us; and she has 
managed the concerns of the family, with the 
additional care of nurse to me and instruct- 
ress of her young brothers: never were 
children better managed or taught. They all 
love Anna, and are so happy to be at home 
with her, that they apply themselves to their 
studies with the greatest diligence.’ 





ill ?? said Mr. Hosmer—He wished to ascer- 
tain if there was any prospect that Anna would 
again make her appearance. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Mrs. Marvin—folding her 
hands together, and looking upward, as 
though she would commit the little sufferer to 
the care of his father in heaven: she felt her 
own helplessness to aid her child—* Yes, 
our youngest darling, our little Willey, has 
been dangerously sick ; we feared the result 
—but God is merciful; he has heard our 
prayers; and the child lives. To the un- 
wearied care of his sister, under God, he 
owes his life. Anna has watched over him, 
day and night ; for the last fortnight she has 
scarcely slept—and yet you saw how bright 
and happy she looked: she never seems to 
feel fatigue or ennui; her smile as well as 
her assistance are always ready for those she 
loves. Just as you called, she had stolen a 
moment from her brother's side, to cheer me 
with a song.—But I ain running on with my 
family story, as though you were an old 
friend, Mr. Hosmer.’ 

‘Ah! how I wish you would so consider 
me, madam,’ said Robert, with earnestness 
‘How I wish you would allow me the privi- 
lege of calling—often !’ 

‘Tam always at home, sir,’ replied Mrs. 
Marvin, smiling ; ‘ and shall be happy to see 
you—but we have no fashionable attractions 
here ; we live only for domestic pleasures 
and employments. 

‘And what besides is worth living for!’ 
Robert exclaimed—and then stopped abruptly, 





and colored, fearing he had not said the most 


‘proper thing. When people are in earnest 
they do not compliment gracefully, They 
feel too much is depending on their words to 
|be atease. Ile was relieved by the entrance 
lof Anna, 


There was a tenderness in her mild blue 


eyes, as they met his, which he would have 


. 





given the world to appropriate to himself—but 
she turned to her mother, and in a low voice 
told her something pleasant which Willey had 
said, and then inguired if she were not 
fatigued, 

‘I must go,’ thought Robert.—*‘ She con- 
siders me an intruder in her Eden. If she 
would only love me as she does her mother 

. we 1? 
and her brothers ! 
* 7 * * * 7 * 


During his homeward walk he became 


that the charm which had so won on his 
jadmiration was her devotedness to her own 
family. 

‘It is strange,’ thought he, ‘that a lover 
can dream he has the affections of his lady 
love, unless she shows in her girlhood that 
she has a heart! If she has not been loving 
and kind as a child, or sister, or friend, she 





‘Did T not understand you, that one was 





will never be loving and tender as a wife and 


more reasonable, and confessed to himself 











. Se Et ER 
amother. If she has not loved the home of 
her childhood, she will never love the home 
of her husband. Marriage does not create 
affections or virtues, it only enlarges and 
perfects them. I am glad that Anna does 
love her mother and brothers thus devotedly 
—and her home—I will see her again. 


*‘ What a sweet wife she would make!’ 
. * * * * * * 


' Mr. Hosmer was really in love, and his 
own scruples respecting marriage were soon 
as littl remembered as are the snows of 
January amid the roses of July—but Anna 
was not lightly won. She was not waiting for 
an offer. She had. never imagined how her 
bridal dress should be arranged, nor thought 
of her wedding party. She had been happy 
as a daughter and sister, and it was months 
after she first met Robert Hosmer before she 
believed that there were any dearer relations 
in this life than those she had so cherished. 
Robert had to wait three years, till Mr. 
Marvin returned, and Mrs. Marvin had, in a 
great measure, recovered her health, before 
he could win Anna to be his wife—but he 
declares she was worth waiting for. 








BLOGRAPEAY. 

From Goodrich’s Lives of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Benjamin Harrison. 
Bensamin Harrison was the descendant 
of a family long distinguished in the history 
of Virginia. Both his fatherand grand-father 
bore the name of Benjamin, and lived at 











Berkley, where they owned, and where the 
family still owns, a seat, beautifully situated 
on the banks of the James River, in full view 
of City Point, the sea-port of Petersburg 
and Richmond, 





The father of Mr. Harrison married the 
eldest daughter of one Mr. Carter, the king’s 
surveyor general, by whom he had six sons 


| . . 
and four daughters. Two of the latter, with 


| 


|himself, were, at the same time, during the 
l occurrence of a hard thunder storm, killed 
by lightning in the mansion house at Berkley. 

The subject of the present memoir was 
the eldest son of the preceding, but the date 
of his birth has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained. He was a student in the college 
of William and Mary at the time of his 
father’s death; but, in consequence of a 
misunderstanding with an officer of the 
college, he left it before the regular period of 
graduation, and returned home. 

The management of his father’s estate 
now devolved upon him; and though young 





to be entrusted with a charge so important, 





; oo eae 
and involving responsibilities so weighty, he 
| displayed an unusual share of prudence and 


| judgment. 


} His ancestors having long been distin- 


| guished as political leaders in the province, 
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he was summoned at an early date, even 
before he had attained the age required by 
law, to sustain the reputation which they had 
acquired. 
as a member of the legislature, 
year 1764, a station which he may be said to 
have held through life, since he was always 
elected to a seat, whenever his other political 
employments admitted of his occupying it. 


about the 


As a member of the provincial assembly, | 


Mr. Harrison soon became conspicuous. 


He commenced his political career 


To strong good sense he united great) 
firmness and decision of character. Besides, 


his fortune being ample, and his connexions 
by marriage highly respectable, he was natu- 
rally marked out as a political leader, in 
whom general confidence might well be 
reposed, 

The royal government, aware of his in- 
fluence and respectability, was, at an early 
day, anxious to enlist hin in its favor, and 
accordingly proposed to create him a member 
of the executive council in Virginia, a station 
corresponding to the privy council in England, 
and one which few would have had the 
firmness to have declined. 

Mr. Harrison, however, though a young 
man, was not to be seduced froin the path 
of duty by the rank and influence conferred 
by office. Even at this time, the measures 
of the British miuistry, although not as 
oppressive as at a later day, were such as 
neither he nor the patrotic burgesses of 
Virginia could approve. In opposition to 
the royal cause, he identified himself with the 
people, whose rights and liberties he pursued 
with an ardor which characterized most of 
the patriots of the revolution. 

Passing over the following ten 


Mr. Harrison's 


life, in which incidents either 


of a private or political nature are recorded | 


of him, we arrive at the year 17 


the memorable congress laid 


which 


. . . > . . . . . | 
foundation of American liberty, of which body l earrying with him the universal esteem and 


Mr. Harrison was a member. 

From this period until the close of 1777, 
during nearly every session of congress, 
Mr. Harrison represented his native state in) 
that Our limits 


distinguished assembly. 


years of} 


preside 
the whole house, 


as chairman cf the committee 
which station he was 
He occupied the chair || 
during the deliberations of congress on the 
despatches of Washington, the settlement 
of commercial restrictions, 


in 
extremely popular. 


the state of the 
colonies, the regulation of trade, and during |! 
our national independence. By his cor- 
rectness and impartiality, during the warm 
and animated were had on 
questions growing out of these important 
subjects, he gained the general confidence 
and approbation of the house. 

An interesting anecdote is related of him, 
on the occasion of the members affixing their 
signatures to the declaration of independence. 
While signing the instrument, he noticed 
Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts standing beside 
him. Mr. Harrison himself was quite cor- 
pulent; Mr. Gerry was slender and spare! 
As the former raised hand, having 
inscribed his name on the roll, he turned to 
Mr. Gerry, and facctiously observed, that 
when the time of hanging should come, he 
should have the advantage over him. ‘¢ It 
will be over with me,’ said he, ‘ in a minute, 
but you will be kicking in the air half an hour 
after I am gone.’ 

Towards the close of the year 1777, Mr. 
Harrison resign 
[returned 


debates which 


his 





ed his seat in congress, and 
to Virginia. He 
elected a member of the house of burgesses, 


was soon after 





of which body he was immediately chosen 


iyear 1782. 
In this latter 
elected to the 


Mr. 


office of chief 


year, Harrison was 


macistrate of 





}governors of his native state. 





lV 
| 
| 


forbid us entering into a minute detail of the | 


important services which he rendered his 
country during his career 
legislature, 


in the national 
As a member of the board of 
war, and as chairman of that board, an office 
which until he left congress, 
he particularly distinguished himself. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of a gentleman who 


he retained 


was cotemporary with him in congress, he 
was characterized for great firmness, 
sense, and a peculiar sagacity in difficult 


critical situations. 


and 


In seasons of uncommon 
trial and anxiety, he was always steady, 
cheerful, and undaunted. 

Mr. Harrison was also ofien called 


the || constitution, 


good |W ith j 


To this office 
he was twice 


re-elected. In 1785, 


74, the era of||become ineligible by the provisions of the 


he returned to private life, 


approbation of his fellow-citizens. 
In 1788, 


United States was submitted to Virginia 


when the new constitution of the 
, he 
of her convention. 
Of the first committee chosen by that body 


was returned a member 


; 


were now Coming in upon him, he took 





| 
je 


constitution, provided certain amend- 


{ments could be made to it, and opposed its 


| rs tification until these should 


When 


be incor 
the qui stion was taken in 


| . 
ithe Convention as 


to its unconditional ratifi- 
\ fi auon, the majority i th aliirmative wa 
[but ten. A minority so respectable in point 
jof number and character was not to be 
slighted. Hence, the convention a 


ispeaker, a station which he held until the) 


Virginia, and became one of the most popular | 


. | 
having 


that of privileges and elections, he was 
appointed chairman. Owing, however, to his 

. . *.¢ . | 
advanced years, and to infirmities which; 


no 

very active part in the debates of the 
° "+ | 
ijconvention. Hfle was a friend, however, to} 


rated | 


of|!a committee to prepare and report such 


| amendments as they should deem necessary. 
Of this committee Mr. Harrison was a mem- 
| ber, and, in connexion with his colleagues, 
| introduced such a series of amendments as 
were thought 





advisable, and which, after 


passing the convention, formed the basis of 


the pendency of the momentous question of || the alterations which were subsequently made, 


| In 1790, Mr. Harrison was again pro- 
| posed as a candidate to the executive chair, 
Finding, however, that if run, it must be in 
oppiebida to Mr. Beverly Randolph, who 
‘was at that time governor, a gentleman 
‘distinguished for his great amiableness of 
‘character, and a particular and intimate friend 
of Governor Harrison, the latter declined 
the designed honor, in consequence of which, 
Mr. Randolph was elected, but by only a 
‘majority of two or three votes. 

In the spring of 1791, Mr, Harrison was 
attacked by a severe fit of the gout, of which 
‘however he partially recovered. In_ the 
‘month of April, he was elected a member of 
‘the legislature. On the evening of the day 
lafter, however, a recurrence of his disease 


took place, which on the following day 


terminiuted his life. 

In his person, Mr. Harrison was above 
the ordinary height ; 
iconstitution, and 


he possessed a vigorous 


in his manners was re- 


“T+ , 

markably dignified. Owing to the free 
| . . . 

manner in which he lived, he, at length, 





his features were 


|| became quite corpulent ; 
less handsome, and the vigor of his consti- 


! tution was much impaired, 

Those who recollect him represent his 
rather useful than brilliant. He 
seldom entered into public discussions, nor 


talents as 


was he fond of writing; yet when occasion 


required, he appeared with respectability 


in both. 
Mr. Harrison became connected by mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Bassett, daughter of 


Colonel William Bassett, of 


New 


the county of 
the sister of Mrs, 
had many children, seven 
attained 


Kent, a niece of 
! Washington. IIe 


of whom 


only to any number of 


Several of his sons became men of 
but 
| occupied so conspicuous a place in society 


years, 


| 
| 
| ‘ = : 
‘beemerte*aeee distinction, no one has 


as his third son, William Henry Harrison. 
While 
jj himself i 


young, this gentleman distinguishe: 
at the 
he has 


a battle with the Indians 


| rapids of Miami; since which time, 
the Indiana 


|| Territory, served as a high military officer on 


filled the office of governor of 


ithe north-western frontier, been 


{| sent as a 
| delegate from the state of Ohio to congress, 
| ° 

ind more recently been appointed to the 


| e —_ - . . . . 
important office of minister plenipotentiary 
to Mexi oO, 

ae sd - otk 
ith is the paradise of the 


body, soa 


l conscience js the of the soul 


paradise 
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Train up a ay Chita. 

Nothing is easier than to repeat a proverb, 
and nothing more difficult than carrying a 
into execution. We can all advise each| 
other how to bring up children, but utterly) 
fail in carrying our own precepts into practice. | 
When we look into our police 
the list of accidents and offences—in the 


report s—jn | 


dire calamities and suicides which unhappily, 
tvo frequently occur in our large city,—we) 
are convinced there are many radical defects 
in precept and example—in our system and 
discipline—in our laws and their adminis- 
tration. 


| 
| 
| 


Sufferings of some kind or other in health, | 


in mind, or in fortune, seem to fall to the lot of 
every man, no matter how circumstanced or 
conditioned, and the ills of life appear to be 





providentially distributed among all classes— 
proving how artificial is all rank and distinction 
in the estimate “of human woe. 

We frequently see 
accumulated wealth by honest industry, af- 
flicted with extravagant and dissipated sons— 
or what is worse, an honorable and exemplary 
father cursed with a dishonest child, who 
tarnishes 


a rich man, who has} 


| 


} 


| 





by his crimes, a name always! 


Idlene ss begets | vice, dissipation | 
of fortune, and | 
character is the inevitable result. A rich 
man, instead of giving his son a few hundreds 
now and then for what are culled his con- | 


the result ? 


|| follows, and loss of health, 


tingent expenses, and under the fallacious 
idea that he must make an appearance like a 
gentleman, should say to him, ‘ for every 
thousand dollars which °e earn by enterprise || 
and industry I will add a thousand s safely |) 
invested for you, to be aise at that advanced 
period of life 
money, and are entitled to ease and comfert.’ | 
The very facility which young men have of 
obtaining money leads them into ruinous 


when you know the 


extravagance; and when from design or 
accident, their means are checked, they resort 
to crime to furnish them the sources of 
enjoyment. 

Brandy and 
trotting horse, a pocket book with bank notes 


water, and segars, a fast 


are the rocks on 





gaming, and late hours, 
which are shipwrecked many bright hopes 
and alluring prospects, the fond anticipations 
of good 
anxiously desired blessings. —N. Y. Star. 


parents, and the realization of 





| *Do you want to buy a rale prime lot of 


butter 2? said a Yankee notion dealer, who 


respected, and brings down to the grave in||had picked up a load from fifty different 


sorrow, the gray hairs of a pure 


hard to reform those who have grown up in 


vicious propensities ; yet the vices of mature 


age should adimonish us to guard the young) 


shoots from equal blight and destruction. 


A rich man should bring up his son, as the) 


poor man does, to work and labor for 
himself, 
ployment is the secret to bring up children 


well. No matter 


matter how laborious, as long as the mind is} 
| 


employed—so long as attention is directed 


to proper objects of business, bad examples 


and bad company will be avoided, Five or 


six years of a young man’s time thus closely | 


occupied, will confirm him in habits of 


Industry ; and his own resources of mind 
and body, his own industry and enterprise || 
will advance him honorably and prosperously 
in life. A rich father should always help a 
child when he proves his ability and inclina- 


tion to help himself and not 


aristocratic distinctions : yet how fre quently || 


do we find an indulgent, rich father. who, 


from humble life, has raised himself in th 


Wo rl 1, i li idule ing his Son in cAtravagance apn 
ille habits, giving him money to spend 
wanety and fashion, at the race cou C, til 
hotel, I tlic billiard roc 1, tin rou lela 
i i that | Vil } 


wud upright 
life. This is really an afiliction, because | 
more or less, society at large suffers, It is’ 


Early and active, and steady em-| 


at what occupation—no| 


places, to a Boston merchant. 
‘What kind-.of butter is it?’ 


merchant. 


said the 


all made 
forty 


‘The clear quill; by my wife, 


from a dairy of cows; only two 
churnings.’ 


‘ But what makes 


, 


colors ?’ said the buyer. 

* Darnation; hear that now. I guess you 
wouldn't ax that question if you'd seen my 
cows, for they are a darn’d sight speckelder 
than the butter ts.’ 


An Englishman in Philadelphia, spe aking 
‘of the Presidency of Washington, was ex- 
pressing a wish to an American, to behold 
him. While this conversation passed, 
‘There he goes,’ yn the American 





sooner.—We 


have no nobility, nor titled families, nor! 


pointing to a tall, erect, dignified personage, 


! 
| passing on the other re of the street. 
| ¢'hat General Washington !’ 


es 
cuard F 


exclaimed 


the Enelishman—* where is his 


osom with emphasis. 





1 


Boniface to a wag who had just bought a 


a 


it of so many different} 


‘ Here replied the American, striking his |! 


|" should depend upon his acres,’"—* and how 


‘many,’ said Curran, * does it take to make a 


‘\wise-acre !’ 





We, GP 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1835. 





| Tuz Lapiss’ Macazins.—We hawe hem. fae 
vored, by the politeness of the editor, with the 
_August number of this valuable and popular work, 
|fro ym which we have extracted the interesting little 


value of | tale, entitled ‘ At Home,’ in our present number. 


The Ladies’ Magazine is published in Boston, and 
\is issued on the fifteenth of each month, at $3 per 
annum, in advance. We shall be happy to extend 
its circulation by any means in our power, and will 
forward the amount of subscription if any of our 
readers wish to patronize the work. 
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MARRIED, 
| In this city, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. Wm. Thacher, 
||Mr. Thomas Lees, to Miss Elizabeth Decker, both of 
Johnstown. 
| On the 10th inst. by the same, Mr. Benjamin Munger, of 
he firm of H. & B. Munger, to Miss Almira Stalker, all of 
his city. 
On the 10th inst. by the same, Mr. John Clark, of 
‘astleton, to Miss Sarah Ann Payne, of this city. 
On the Ith inst. by his Honor the Mayor, Mr. Jared 
Coleman, of the firm of E. B. & J. Coleman, merchants of 
Rochester, to Miss Susan, daughter of Reuben G. Macy, 
| of this city 
| On the 29th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Peter Tator, 
|| to Miss Catharine Dunspaugh, both of Ghent. 
On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Herman Vedder, at his 
residence at Ancram, Columbia County, Abraham Lyle, 
| E =: me rchant of Mount Ross, formerly Upper Redhook, 
Dutchess County, to Miss Henrietta, daughter of the Rev 
le rman Vedder. 
| At New Hackensack, Dutchess County, on Sunday the 
30th ult. by the Rey. C, C. Van Cleef, Mr. Henry Van 
Loon, to Miss Sarah Ann Morton, both of Athens. 
| At Port Gibson, Ontario County, on the 20th ult. Mr, 





- = 


| 
| 
| 


Allen Rossman, of the firm of Hoffman & Rossman, 


|} merchants of this city, to Mary 

|| Allen, Esq. of the former place. 

|| On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, Mr. N. W 
Roberts, merchant of Albany, to Miss Ann Eliza, daughter 
of the late Henry Relay, of this city. 


S. daughter of Stephen 





| DIED, 
i - ya city, on the 10th inst. Reuben P. Hopkins, son of 
Elias Hopkins, aged 19 years. 
On the 11th inst. Mrs. Phebe Gardner, aged 67 years, 
|| widow of the late Capt. Gilbert Gardner. 
| On the 6th inst. Mary C. daughter of Abraham G. and 
1} Catharine Baringer, 
|} On the 3d inst. Theodore, son of Edward and Sarah 
1} Allen, age’ 3 months. 
On the 4th inst. James D. son of Seth and Margaret 
| Bartlett, aged 20 days. 
|} On the &th inst. F. W. son of Benjamin C. and Ann 
|| Macy, aged 3 weeks. 
On the &th inst. Gerard D. son of Enos and Rebecca 
Peak, aged 5 months and 27 days. 
|| On Saturday, the 5th inst. of an apoplectic fit, at his 
li residence in ¢ hatham, Columbia County, Mr. George 
Humphrey, formerly merchant of Albany. 
|} At Stockport, on the Lith inst. Mr. John Harder, in the 


‘How do you like my cigars+:’ said || 934 year of his age. 


At Centreville, on the 30th ult, Mr. Solomon Cowles, in 
the 24th vear of his age. 


‘real Havana’ of him. * Oh, they would do \t Canaan, New York, Mr. Ebenezer Church, an aged 
: and respectable inhabitant 

verv weil.” said qd ~ = if a fellow had a In Pittsticld, Mass. after a short illness, on the 6th inst. 
” ; : Catharit Ann cond daughter of Peter 1. Hoes, Evq. 

, | i i neck t | in the 16th year of her age. 
( ck on the 2d ult. Jane Ann, youngest 
i r of Ba t Houghtailing, Esq. aged 12 years, II 

lta s 
— t the residence of her brother, Edward 
ute Lower Redhook, Mr Sarah C. Van Ness, widow 
eWm.C. \ ‘ ! ind daughter ‘of Wai 
1 
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For the Rural Repository. 


Lines written on a back leaf of the 
*Young Man’s Guide.’ 


Wuorvenr reads this book, will find 

’Tis rightly named, for ’tis designed 

To pour instruction o’er the mind, 
And be a ‘ guide’ 

To ail young men who are inclined 
Towards vice to slide. 


Full many a youth has gone astray, 

By having none to guide his way— 

He’d listen to that siren’s lay 
Which leads to evil, 

Till lone he’s left on life’s dark sea, 
In vice to revel. 


Then reader, let us not misuse it, 

But carefully let us peruse it; 

And virtue’s path—-O may we choose it; 
For ’tis the 10ad, 

Which, he who travels never rues it— 
It leads to God. Rvurgar Barp. 





Harvest Hymn. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Gop of the year !—with songs of praise, 
And hearts of love, we come to bless 
Thy bounteous hand, for thou hast shed 
Thy manna o’er our wilderness ;— 
In early spring-time thou didst fling 
O’er earth its robe of blossoming— 
And its sweet treasures day by day, 
Rose quickening in thy blessed ray. 


And now they whiten hill and vale, 
And hang from every vine and tree, 
Whose pensile branches bending low 
Seem bowed in thankfulness to thee ;— 
The earth with all its purple isles, 
Is answering to thy gentle smiles, 
And gales of perfume breathe along 
And lift to thee their voiceless song. 


God of seasons !—Thou hast blest 

The land with sunlight and with showers, 
And plenty o’er its bosom smiles 

To crown the sweet autumnal hours; 
Praise, praise to thee! Our hearts expand 
To view these blessings of thy hand, 
And on the increasing breath of love 
Go off to their bright home above. 





Tue following beautiful verses are from the pen of 
James Montgomery. 


Broken Ties. 


Tue broken ties of happier days, 
How often do they seem 

To come before our mental gaze, 
Like a remembered dream ; 

Around us each dissevered chain 
In sparkling ruin lies, 

And earthly hand can ne’er again 
Unite those broken ties. 


The parents of our infant home, 
The kindred that we loved, 

Far fromm our arms, perchance, may roam 
To distant 


scenes removed 


|| 








Or we have watched their parting breath, 
And closed their weary eyes, 

And sighed to think how sadly death 
Can sever human ties. 


The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
They too are gone or changed, 

Or, worse than all, their love and truth 
Are darkened and estranged, 

They meet us in a glittering throng, 
With cold, averted eyes, 

And wonder that we weep our wrong, 
And mourn our broken ties. 


Oh! who in such a world as this, 
Could bear their lot of pain, 

Did not one radiant hope of bliss, 
Unclouded yet remain ?— 

That hope the sovereign Lord has given 
Who reigns beyond the skies ; 

That hope unites our souls to Heaven, 
By truth’s enduring ties. 


Each care, each i]! of mortal birth 
Is sent in pitying love, 

To lift the lingering heart from earth, 
And speed its flight above ; 

And every pang which rends the breast, 
And every joy that dies, 

Tells us to seek a heavenly rest, 
And trust to holier ties. 





A Thought. 
BY Pr. M. WETMORE. 


As we look back through life, 

In our moments of sadness, 
How few and how brief 

Are its gleamings of gladness! 
Yet we find, ’midst the gloom, 

That our pathway o’ershaded, 
A few spots of sunshine 

Still lingering unfaded. 


And memory still hoards, 
As her richest of treasures, 
Some few blissful moments, 
Some sou! thrilling pleasures. 
An hour of such rapture 
Is a life ere it closes, 
’Tis one drop of fragrance 
From thousands of roses! 





The following beautiful lines was the hymn of the]! 
Moravian Nuns, of Bethlehem, Penn. at the consecration |) 


of Pulaski’s banner :— 


‘Take thy banner—may it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave, 
When the battle’s distant wail 

Breaks the sabbath of our vale, 

When the clarion’s music thrills 

To the heart of these lone hills, 

When the spear in conflict shakes 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 


Take thy banner: and benéath 
The war clouds circling wreath, 
Guard it till our homes are free 
Guard it-—God will prosper thee, 
In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 
In the rush of steeds and man; 


His right arm will shield thee then 


Take 


Closes round the ghastly fi 


thy banner—br 


st wrhen nioh 
thy it when night 


ght, 
If the vanquished warrior be 


Sncre him by our holv v 


By our prayers and tears, 

By the mercy thatendears, | 
i Spare him, he our love hath shared, 
Spare him as thou wouldst be spared. 


| Take thy banner, and if e’er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 
Then this crimson flag shall be 

Martial cloak and shroud for thee : 
And the warrior took the banner proud 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud.’ 
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AGENTS 
For the Rural Repository. 


New-York. 
James F. Whitney, No. 150 Water-street, Albany— 
Thomas Netterville, Athens,— Charles G. Irish, Baffalo— 
Geo. Ramsey, P. M. Brewerton—Jesse Soper, Brighton— 
Charles 8. Willard, Catskill,— Thomas Robertson, Cam 
bridge—Elijah Ker,P. M. Collins —Homer Strong,Darien— 
John D. Dietrich, East Mendon—W. P. Konkle Elmira— 
Harrison Burges, Erieville—W. D. Shaw, Fluvanna— 
| Horton Grandy, Glen's Falls- E. B. Doane, Hartford— 
Geo G. Vandenburgh, Hillsdale—Isaac Haight, Hart’s Val- 
ley—John H Robinson, Henrietta—A. Viele, Little Falis— 
| John C. Backus, M’Lean—E. 8. Johnson, No. 242 Water 
Street. New-York—W. M. Anderson, P. M. Nelson—Geo. 
W. Sidebottom, Worth Adams—'. Benton, P. M. New 
| Paltz Landing—J. D. Standish. North Granvitle— Benj. 
Vau Wagener, P. M. New Paltz—Daniel B. Lovejoy, 
Newark—James W. Reed, P. M. Oakhitl—Dr. Charles H. 
Skitl, Pine Plains—G. David, P. M. Philipsport,—Laban 
Bunker, Rochester— Amos M. Knapp, Rondout.—Geo. W. 
| Wright, Stafford —S. Preston, South Dover—James N,. 
| Husted, P. M. Stokes—Charles Heimstreet, Troy—J. J. 
Stevens, Ticonderoga—A. P. Dickerson, West Rush—C 
Phelps, P. M. West Groton— N. Millington, Watervliet. 
| Massachusetts. 
| Thomas C. Caldwell, Fitchburg—Wm. B. Templeton, 
Gill—G. Joiner, Hatlenbeck’s—A. Parmenter, P. M. Marl- 
boro— W. W. Davis, North Amherst—G. Childs, North- 
field—J. M. Hills, South Orange—O. D. Freeman, Sutton— 
| P. Clapp, Westborough—Jobn Stiles jr. Westfield—J. G. 
Stanley, jr. Lenox —Jesse Clement, Dracut— Benj. F. Whit- 
ney, Harvard—Howard 8. Robinson, North Attleboro. 
Connecticut. 
J. P. Loop, Bristol—Samuel Raymond, Bethlem—Geo 
| M. Landers, New-Britain—W. Albertson, New-Londor 
—Wnm. A. Clark, Monroe. 
Vermont. 
| Hollis Burt, Brattleborough—M. Huntington, Benning’ 
| ton—Geo. Sturtevant, jr. Perkinsville. 
Rhode Island. 

J. J. Edwards, Westerly. 


| Michigan Territory. 
| Le Roy Dodge, Dabugue’s Mines. 
Illinois. 
E. B. Kimball, Galena. 


Xr POST MASTERS, generally, will also act as 
Agents. 
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| 347 New Subscribers can be furnished with all the 
| previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
volumes except the Ist and 2d. 
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| Book & Job Printing, 
Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 
colors, on new and handsome type, at the shortest notice 
, and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 
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THE RURAL REPOSITORY 


Wm. B. Stoddard, 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, or Onc 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shal] receive twelve yoy and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. {3 No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. All the back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers. 
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x7 All orders and Communications must be post poid 


to re 


celve altention. 
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